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excuse many slips, but the serious question is as to the value of such a mass of 
undigested citations. 

In any event, the translation is exceedingly welcome, and should go far 
toward stimulating a study to which American botanists pay scant attention. 
—J. M. C. 

A New Zealand Manual. 

In 1864 Sir Joseph D. Hooker published the first part of his Handbook 
of the New Zealand Flora, which belonged to a uniform series of floras contem- 
plated for all the British colonies. In 1894 the late Mr. T. Kirk was engaged 
by the New Zealand government to prepare a Student's Flora of New Zealand, 
but at his death in 1897 barely two-fifths of this task had been completed. This 
fragment has since been published by the government, but the need for a com- 
plete and convenient flora was becoming so acute that in 1900 Mr. T. F. Cheese- 
man, curator of the Auckland museum, was appointed by the government to 
prepare a Manual of the New Zealand Flora, and this has now appeared. 6 

The instructions to the author included one to follow the general plan of 
Hooker's Handbook, and another to include only indigenous plants. However, 
in an appendix the New Zealand families are arranged in the Engler and Prantl 
sequence; a list of the naturalized plants is also given, and a very long one it is. 
There is also an alphabetical list of Maori names of plants, and a full glossary. 
A most interesting and valuable contribution, contained among the introductory 
pages, is "A history of botanical discovery in New Zealand," from Cook's first 
visit in 1769 to the present year. 

As is customary, only the vascular plants are included, and the range covered 
includes not only the two main islands of the Colony of New Zealand, but also 
the outlying groups of the Kermadec Islands, the Chatham Islands, the Auckland 
and Campbell Islands, Antipodes Island, etc. Macquarie Island is also included, 
although it belongs to Tasmania, because it is more closely allied in its flora 
to the Auckland and Campbell Islands than to any other land. The descriptions 
are in almost all cases original, and have been based upon the examination of 
living or dried material, extending through thirty-five years of continuous study 
and collection of the flora. Surely no one of larger experience could have been 
selected to do this work, which gives evidence throughout of most painstaking 
care and most orderly and clear presentation. 

The composition of this flora makes it one of the most interesting on the globe, 
and hence a few general data concerning it will not be out of place. The volume 
includes the descriptions of 1571 species, only 156 of them being pteridophytes. 
The four largest families, with species numbering from 221 down to 113, are 
Compositae, Cyperaceae, Scrophulariaceae, and Gramineae; and the Com- 
positae constitute one-seventh of the whole flora. The largest genus is Veronica, 

6 Cheeseman, T. F., Manual of the New Zealand Flora. 8vo. pp. xxxvi+1199. 
Wellington: Published under the authority of the Government of New Zealand. 
1906. 
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with 84 species, followed by Carex, Celmisia (Compositae), Coprosma (Rubi- 
aceae), Ranunculus, Olearia (Compositae), etc. Numerous new species are 
described and a new genus (Townsonia) of Orchidaceae is established. The 
most remarkable fact is that of the 1571 species 1143 are endemic, nearly three- 
fourths of the entire flora. Of the 428 species found elsewhere, 366 extend to 
Australia, and 108 to South America. This almost complete "strangeness" 
of the flora to botanists who are familiar with the north temperate floras and 
who have even visited the tropics, gives it a fascination suggestive of just as 
strange results if such material could be made available in their laboratories. — ■ 
J. M. C. 

MINOR NOTICES. 

Development of fern leaves. — Margaret Slosson has brought together in 
an elaborate book a remarkable series of observations upon the development 
of fern leaves.' She has selected nineteen representative species from north- 
eastern United States, and illustrated them by forty-six handsome plates repro- 
duced from photographs. A preliminary chapter contains a general description 
of the development of form and venation, often showing remarkable changes 
in passing from the juvenile to the mature form. In the subsequent chapters 
each species is first described in its mature form, and then follows a very detailed 
description of the transition forms from the juvenile stage. The possible range 
of leaf variation is also considered. The book contains a mass of suggestive 
observations, which should serve as a check to any characterization of species 
from insufficient material, and as a demonstration that the numerous "form 
species" of fossil "ferns" are more than doubtful. The book is more of a contri- 
bution than its elaborate form would suggest. — J. M. C. 

Portraits of botanists. — Dorfler, editor of Botaniker-Adressbuch, has issued 
the first two parts of a proposed series of portraits of botanists. Each part 
contains ten portraits, 9Xi2.s ctn , which are phototype reproductions upon 
fine art cards, each card also bearing the signature of the botanist in fac- 
simile. The cards are loose, being ready to frame and worthy of it. It is announced 
that 100 portraits, with title page and index, will form a volume. A grape of 
text accompanies each portrait, giving the most important biographical data 
and bibliography. Each part costs 5 marks to subscribers; single portraits 
can be obtained for 1 mark; and 10 selected portraits for 8 marks. The first 
part contains portraits of Kerner, Wir.SNER. Warming, Engler, DeVries, 
Guignaro, Schroter, Mattirolo, Wille, and Wettstein; the second 
part, Fries, (Elias and Theodor), Pfeffer, Borodin, Hackel, Scott, 
Goebel, Errera, Chowat, and Ikeno. The address is J. Dorfler, Barichgasse 
36, Wien, III.— J. M. C 



7 Slosson, Margaret, How ferns grow. 8vo. viii + 156. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. 1906. 



